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AUTUMNAL BEAUTY 


OMEN there are, who, year by year, 
Bestow fresh beauty on our eyes, 
Despite of Time’s declining cheer, 
Of Spring departed, chillier skies : 
But though she tame the magic gaze, 
Disquiet heart, rebellious curl, 
Benignant comeliness displays 
The matron lovelier than the girl. 


Spring is the maiden, tall and cool, 
Approaching joy with tender zest, 
Her forehead frankly beautiful, 
A bed of lilies in her breast : 
Yet though she stir our eager blood, 
Perfection does not dwell in this; 
Her sleeping force of motherhood 
Awakes our brightest dreams of bliss. 


Autumn ’s the mother. How she smiles 
Upon her tawny kindred there, 
Who, in the yellow cornland miles, 
With joy bind up the golden fare. 
Her talent used, her bosom lent 
To nurse us with immortal aid, 
We worship her, divinely sent, 
A matron lovelier than a maid. 


Norman GALE. 
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CURIOSITY AND CONCEN- 
TRATION 


HE tendency in this country to ease any intensity 
ot feeling by the play of humor adds very much 
to the pleasantness of American life, but it is 

sometimes a serious menace to the force of public opinion 
and to that concentration of purpose which drives straight 
to its end. In England a dirty street, impudence in hotel 
clerks, indifference on the part of railway'officials, evokes 
a wholesome indignation which is not to be diverted or 
dissipated until it has secured an explanation or a reform. 
In this country few men are willing to take the trouble to 
be angry on any subject. The influence of a certain 
very effective journalist was recently explained by the 
statement that he is the only man in America who can 
remain angry three weeks at a time. Most of us indulge 
a brief indignation when we have been imposed upon, 
but our wrath evaporates in a rapid discernment of the 
humorous aspects of the affair. We make jokes about 
dirty streets, municipal rings and political bosses when 
our wills ought to be set like steel to change or destroy 
them. Our keen sense of humour saves us from some 
follies, but it also robs us of a good deal of force, and 
our genius for laughter is not without its perils. 

The American, as a rule, finds it hard to concentrate 
his whole power on any single object and hold it there 
steadily for a long period of time. As humor dissipates 
his power of indignation, so intellectual curiosity and 
alertness disperse his intellectual force over a great variety 
of interests instead of focussing it on a few carefully chosen 
ends. We are a very quick and agile people intel- 
lectually, but we are defective in concentration, and 
concentration is the condition of intellectual achievement 
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along high lines. In literature, for instance, our charac- 
teristics so far have been lightness of touch, refinement 
of taste, and a fine strain of idealism rather than virility, 
elemental strength, and the kind of vigor which brings 
with it the sense of a new force at work. There seems 
to be, in many American writers of real gift, a lack of 
fibre ; they touch things charmingly, but they do not 
grasp them. We enjoy their delicacy, their humor, their 
facile ease and skill ; but they do not strike home to our 
deepest selves; they seem, somehow, provisional and 
prefatory to something more fundamental and original. 
They skim gracefully over the surface of our life; they 
do not search its depths. 

As a rule, our writers do not take themselves or their 
vocation seriously enough. It is true, some whose gifts 
are of the lightest sort, and whose taste is most uncertain, 
treat themselves with a seriousness altogether out of pro- 
portion to the importance of their work, and attach to 
ill-considered trifles a dignity which belongs to work of 
a very different quality. But entirely aside from these 
ambitious but feeble practitioners of one of the most 
exacting of arts, it remains true that many writers of real 
gift spend their force upon a great variety of themes of 
secondary importance, and treat literature very much as 
they would treat journalism ; studying to discover those 
aspects which have what is called a timely interest, or 
which afford the opportunity of easy and graceful treat- 
ment. In looking through the current periodical writ- 
ing one is struck with the variety of subjects presented 
and the high average of skill with which they are pre- 
sented ; but one is also struck by the paucity of serious 
discussions of serious literary interests. 

It must be added, as a partial explanation of this con- 
dition of things, that American readers, are, as a rule, 
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afraid of serious reading ; they wish to be amused and 
entertained ; they do not care to be instructed and 
inspired. This is not saying, of course, that the country 
is entirely lacking in discriminating and highly trained 
men and women who are accustomed to demand the best 
from the writers they read, and who expect to give the 
best in exchange ; on the contrary, it is safe to say that 
no new book of high quality —Amiel’s Yourna/, for 
instance — will find elsewhere a quicker or more sym- 
pathetic recognition. It remains true, nevertheless, that 
the vast majority of those who read neither invite serious 
attention nor give it. To these readers literature is not 
a serious art, nor is the writing of it serious business. 
They expect to be entertained by it; they do not regard 
it as among the greater resources of life, nor do they 
regard it as one of the most vital and spiritual expressions 
of that life. These readers are quite ready to skim the 
depths opened up by what is known as the higher crit- 
icism when those depths are stirred up by the writer of 
Robert Elsmere; but they are quite unwilling to read 
the works of the critics themselves. They are eager to 
read a popular condensation of recent scientific advances 
and discussions, but they carefully avoid personal contact 
with the works in which discovery and theory are set 
forth at first hand. It is the short-cut which is crowded ; 
the path by which the subject has been opened is rarely 
trodden. 

There is a good deal of curiosity about popular writers, 
and the demand for personal sketches, with photographs, 
is apparently insatiable. If Bacon were alive there would 
doubtless be numberless accounts of the man, his belong- 
ings, habits and tastes, with pictures of his library, his 
favorite walk, the pen with which the Novum Organum 
and the Essays were written; but it is doubtful if the 
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Novum Organum or the Essays would have any marked in- 
crease of readers. Dante would be the victim of reporters if 
he were living in exile in this country, but the Divine 
Comedy would still remain a lofty peak, rising in lonely 
majesty above the world of Letters, seen by many but 
visited by few. 

This unwillingness to put the mind to serious uses in 
the way of reading is due neither to lack of ability nor 
to intellectual sluggishness ; it is due largely to lack of 
concentration and to the predominance of curiosity over 
intelligent interest. Hosts of people waste in miscel- 
laneous and superficial reading, time and strength 
which, righly directed, would secure real acquaintance 
with the finest works of literature. If the newspapers 
and popular magazines make any revelation of the taste 
of the average reader, that taste is for the superficial and 
personal treatment of a great variety of unimportant 
subjects and of insignificant people. Much of the read- 
ing matter supplied by these periodicals is addressed 
apparently to mature people, but is selected distinctly for 
minds which are still unformed and untrained; minds which 
are in the stage of childhood, when curiosity is the character- 
istic mood, and the habits of sustained thinking and of 
intellectual concentration have not yet been formed. It 
is possible that curiosity and restlessness are inherent in 
the very youthfulness of America, and that we are doing 
quite as much serious and sustained work as could be 
expected from so new a people ; but even if this be true 
it is high time that we should begin to submit ourselves 
to the mutual discipline which makes the production of 
literature of the highest order possible. It is time for 
serious reading and for serious writing. 

Writers of sustained force and originality often have 
the gift of the light touch, but they are always serious 
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in their attitude to their profession, and they are not afraid 
of treating literature in its fundamental aspects. A great 
deal of good-natured humor was directed at different 
times to the immense respect in which Tennyson held 
his own powers and the high seriousness with which he 
treated himself as a representative English poet. If he 
had held his art or himself more lightly it is very certain 
that the Victorian age would not have had a laureate 
who, in the rushing stream of modern interests and 
activities held his art so nobly and consistently in its 
antique dignity of place, and clothed it with such un- 
sullied ‘splendor of purpose and achievement. The 
poet who is afraid to be serious, who is sensitive to the 
atmosphere of light satire which now-a-days, in so many 
circles, plays pleasantly but destructively about all ear- 
nestness of mood and purpose, may write graceful verse 
but will never write great poetry. Humor is one of 
the highest gifts which fall to the lot of the artist, but it 
is significant that the great humorists have all been in dead 
earnest. Lightness of touch is the peculiar grace of 
many writers of high skill, but it is noticeable that it is 
always united in such cases to great power of concen- 
tration. No modern English writer has touched things 
more lightly than Matthew Arnold, but what toughness 
ot fibre his work has, what persistence of purpose runs 
through it, what concentration of interest and thought 
binds it together, and builds it into solid symmetry ! 
Hamitton Waricut Masi. 
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BALLADE OF THE FIELDS 


HE light of noonday white and clear, 
The babble of a sleepy stream 
monotone melts in the ear 
And lures the weary lids to dream, 
The warm and earthy smells that steam 
From sunburnt soil, the locusts brown 
That skim the air with dizzy scream — 
A meadow with the bars let down. 


The little winds that flaw and vere, 
And lengthen out an endless theme, 
That clover blossoms bend to hear 

Of voyages in the blue supreme 

Where half-forgotten wonders teem, 
And growing faint and fainter drown 
In honey where the bees blaspheme — ” 
A meadow with the bars let down. 


And then the still light, far and near, 
Is centred in a single beam, 

Where warm curls glisten, tier on tier, 
And under eyelids white like cream, 
Pure eyes that pardon and redeem ; 
So, following these, I leave renown 
And traverse to its dear extreme, 

A meadow with the bars let down. 


Envoy, 
Lord, when the golden barriers gleam 
Where she awaits with sterry crown, 
Grant that the heavenly land may seem 
A meadow with the bars let down. 
Ann Devoore. 
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THE RESTORATION 


T was a surprise to every one that Moab was nomi- 

I nated. No one had taken his candidacy seriously, 

though they all understood that he had intended 
it so. It was the great misfortune of Moab Rinker that 
the world seemed to regard him as a joke, beginning with 
his name, and continuing to all his aspirations. Only 
as a mild joke, it istrue, for he was not broadly ridiculous. 
And as for his aspirations, he was not wildly ambitious. 
He had lived quietly for twenty years on the farm which 
his father had left him, newly hedged and broken, four 
zig-zag miles out on the prairie. He was not a talkative 
man, and he did not ‘hustle.’’ At one time he had 
thought of becoming township trustee, but his neighbors 
smiled, and his opponent laughed, and Moab himself 
was the only man in the community who was unable to 
extract any merriment from the election. 

He had gone through the war, and at the first, just 
after his return, the two other men who came home with 
him had testified to his soldierly good character and per- 
sonal bravery. But one of them died, and the other 
drifted away to Dakota, and it came to pass that after 
Moab had joined the G. A. R. Post which was organ- 
ized in Minchester, he was a silent member in most ot 
the meetings. Finally, when Captain Fortwright, who 
had lain safely behind a tree at Shiloh, and ploughed up 
the ground within a radius of ten feet with his mis- 
directed lead, learned that Moab expected to be the sole 
representative of the post at the state encampment, he 
intimated that it might be well to send a more patriotic 
delegate than Comrade Rinker. And so, although 
Comrade Rinker drew down upon himself the com- 
mander’s stern displeasure by calmly carrying out his 
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plan, he was irregular in his attendance at the post meet- 
ings thereafter. 

People were also openly skeptical about his success as 
a farmer, and he was driven at last to an agreement with 
them in the matter, and sold his deteriorated farm, and 
bought a lot and a small house in Minchester. He 
brought a team and a wagon from the farm with him, 
and made a scant living by hauling stray trunks and 
boxes, and the regular draying of the ten or twelve 
Minchester stores. For nearly five years his steadiness 
and his wife’s careful economy, made it possible for them 
to live comfortably, though simply. Then came an 
evening when Martha Rinker, glancing at her husband 
as he drove slowly past the window toward the stable, 
saw something in his face which made her study it more 
closely. She gave no other sign, but she met him at the 
door, as she had always met him when they both were 
young. He moved slowly and wearily, as he hung up 
his hat and coat, though there had been little work 
for the afternoon. She finished setting the table without 
questioning him, but after the blessing had been muttered, 
reverently, but unintelligibly, he did not eat. 

«« Mother,’’ he said, with an efforr—he had used 
the name unchangeably since the death of their only child 
years before — **I don’t know what’s to become of us 
now. I found out this afternoon that Frank Burns is 
goin’ to start a dray next week, and he’s got the Bee- 
hive’s haulin’ engaged already, and the Globe’s too.”’ 

‘« Frank Burns,’’ she cried, in simple astonishment. 
«<I wonder where he got a team.’” ‘Then words failed 
her, and she put down the sugar-bowl again, and stared 
ather husband. After a moment she spoke, not lightly, 
but bravely. <«* Well, that’s only two of the stores.”’ 

** There ’ll be more,’” said Moab, hopelessly. 
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The sun was setting, and the light streaming through 
the west window into his eyes, made him involuntarily 
turn them away. 

She rose, and lowered the blind enough to shade him. 
«* Moab,”’ she said, as she turned to him again and 
the grotesque name sounded sweet, from the lips which 
had formed it so often, «* You don’t deserve to have 
so much trouble — and al] about hauling a few boxes 
and barrels. You ’re able to do a better kind of work 
than that ; — why not try something that’s more fit for 
you?’’ 

He disclaimed, almost bitterly, any such superiority as 
she claimed for him ; but that faith of hers, which had 
triumphed over so many attacks, conquered even him, at 
last. And so it was perhaps that which led him into 
the paths of ambition. It is certain that at the time she 
expressed it he was comforted. 

But the rival teamster was young and popular, and 
day after day the few dollars came more and more 
slowly. Some change became absolutely necessary, 
and Moab announced his desire to be nominated for 
Justice of the Peace, and went quietly to work to secure 
votes. It was a strange undertaking, for so modest a 
man. Old ’Squire Hardin had held the office for 
twelve years, and was very actively announcing himself 
as a receptive candidate for another nomination. Moab 
held on, courageously at first — doggedly and desperately 
afterwards. It became apparent, even to him, that 
many of the assurance he received were the cruel hoaxes 
of practical jokers. His faith received blow after blow, 
until at last he saw fully the real absurdity of his at- 
tempt. That day was the darkest of all days to him, 
since the one on which he had buried his baby boy. It 
was not alone the vanished hope of obtaining the office 
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which distressed him. It was not the consciousness 
that he had made himself ridiculous, though that, espe- 
cially for Martha’s sake, hurt him cruelly. The wasted 
days burdened his conscience, the hours spent, as he 
bitterly declared, ‘‘in making a fool of himself,’’ while 
even his wife could not deny that their affairs were in 
such a condition that delay was intolerable. 

‘<The whole summer is as good as gone, now,’” he 
cried. ‘** Two months ago I might have saved myself. 
Now itis too late; every chance is gone, thrown away, 
and nothing left.’’ 

But it was the very fact that aggravated his disap- 
pointment that brought him salvation. The same even- 
ing that Moab sat disconsolate the news came of young 
Hardin’s illness, and the old ’Squire announced that he 
would go at once. It was understood that he was likely 
to act in accordance with his son’s wishes, and make his 
home with him in the city, and so the field was left 
vacant, except for Moab, which amounted to the same 
thing. For the convention was only three days away, 
and in Minchester it takes nearly that to see an oppor- 
tunity, and twice as long to grasp it. So the seemingly 
impossible happened, and Moab had a walkover. The 
political constitution of Minchester was such that not ten 
men in the town would have ventured to think of desert- 
ing their principles so basely as to vote for any nominee 
of the opposite party, aud Moab was for the first time 
since the war fortunate enough to be on the winning side. 
So he became ’Squire Rinker almost before the people 
were aware of it, and certainly without any conviction 
on their part that he was fitted for the place. 

Ordinarily the densest ignoramus might have filled the 
office for months without having any occasion to betray 
himself, but the evil star which had been over Rinker 
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throughout his life was balefully brilliant now. An 
attention was paid him from the first which was far 
from complimentary, and two of his official experiences 
gave him immediate notoriety. The first came when he 
had been in office but forty-eight hours, and was already 
wondering when the financial advantage of his new dig- 
nity would begin to manifest itself. 

It was a gloomy night. Minchester mud was at its 
greatest passable depth, and only dire necessity could 
force a man to launch his horses into the black mortar of 
the roads. The low clouds scurried over the prairie, 
and seemed barely to escape the two church spires in 
safety. The wind was chilly, damp, and penetrating, 
and it occasionally blew careless pedestrians off the plank 
walks, as they turned the corners. Sometimes it hurled 
a dash of rain into their faces. Martha Rinker, as she 
sprinkled down the clothes for the ironing in the morn- 
ing, and listened to the howling of the blast at the house- 
corners, told herself that winter was at hand. Then 
she was startled by a knock, and Moab opened the door 
for Tobe Ebbitts to enter, which he did with a loud 
greeting, and an all-pervasive smile. As an attempt at 
humanity, Tobe was about as complete a failure as a hun- 
dred towns like Minchester could exhibit, but he was 
more or less feared for the sharpness of his tongue, and 
especially so since he had inserted one or two Min- 
chester letters in the Argosport Daily Lighthouse. 
Martha, therefore, regarded him with a suspicious eye, 
and listened with considerable anxiety. 

«© Well, Moab,’’ announced his dubious visitor, 
«« you’re in luck. Got a wedding the very first thing. 
I guess you’re goin’ to do a regular land-office busi- 
ness.”” 

It was certainly what Moab had been hoping for, and 
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yet his knees suddenly gave way under him, and he sank 
into his chair. 

«« Who is it ?”’ he asked, feebly. 

«« Jeff Solar ’s the man,’’ returned the other, ‘‘ and I 
don’t remember her name. She’s a widder woman, 
any how, and she’s got a baby with her. They’re 
right out in front.’’ 

Moab turned his chair toward the table, kicking one of 
the varnished legs violently, and causing Ebbitts to smile. 

«« Tell ’em to come in,’’ he commanded. 

««They won’t come in,’’ objected Tobe. ‘<< Jeff’s 
pretty well loaded, and he says to come right out and 
marry ’em inthe wagon. You’ ve got a lJantern, have n’t 
you ?’” 

«« Yes,”’ said Moab, and slowly started for it. Sud- 
denly a mental illumination made him forget the lantern. 
«« Did they get a license?’’ he queried. ‘* You know 
I can’t marry them without.’’ 

He was granted only temporary relief. Tobe opened 
the door and called out into the darkness, ‘‘ Have you 
got a license, Jeff?”’ 

«< Yes, they’re in my pocket,’’ came the assuring 
reply. ‘*Come and get ’em, and see if you can’t 
punch the old coon out sometime.”’ 

Rinker took the paper, and read it by the double light 
of lamp and lantern, while Tobe, called by the angry 
tones which drifted unceasingly in through the murk, re- 
turned to the wagon. 

But the delay became unbearable even to him, and he 
splashed back again to the house. He found Moab still 
holding the license before his face and intently examining 
it. The paper shook at his entrance, but the reading 
continued. 
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«« Well, ain’t you about ready ?’’ demanded the 
younger man. 

«« Yes,’’ answered Rinker. ‘*I’m almost ready. 
I ’m— just looking over this license a little.’’ 

Tobe threw off the mask, and there was a sneer upon 
his face. 

‘*Don’t you know how to marry ’em?’’ he de- 
manded. But the old man faced him at once. 

«* Yes, sir; yes sir!’’ he said, standing up stiffly. «<I 
do know how to marry them, according to my oath of 
office and the statutes of this commonwealth.”’ 

Tobe turned with remarkable precipitancy, and led 
the way to the wagon. The feeble light fell upon the 
steaming horses, and revealed the great rolls of mud 
clinging to the spokes, and hiding them from view. It 
climbed up to the wagon-box, and showed two spring 
seats — a man in the front one, alone, and full of curses, 
but rapidly emptying himself, and behind, a draggled, 
hard-looking woman, with a child of two or three years 
in her lap. 

The man was savage. ‘* What the are you 
keeping us out here all night for?’’ he demanded. 
««Can’t ye ’tend to yer bizness, before we forget what 
we come for? Hurry it up now. or I’ll get out and 
put a head on you.’’ 

Moab straightened up, and then looked down again. 

««Hadn’t you better come into the house ?’’ he sug- 
gested. 

««In the house ?’’ roared the bridegroom. <* What 
d’ ye s’pose we ’ve been soaking out here in the rain all 
night for, if we wanted to go in the house? Can’t 
you go ahead, or can ye?’’ 

Rinker looked from one to the other, as if puzzled by 
their position, but an oath from Solar, and a scowl from 
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the fair bride, decided him, and he ‘* went ahead.’’ 
And just as a burst of rain was dashed into the man’s 
face, and, striking the child in the woman’s arms, made 
it cry out, the two were made one. 

‘© We’re married now, are we?’’ demanded the 
newmade husband, picking up the whip. 

«<Yes,’’ Moab answered, ‘¢ you are.”’ 

«< Well, it’s about time you got it done,’’ growled 
the other, and the horses floundered ahead into the mud 
and darkness. Moab issued no invitation, but Tobe fol- 
lowed him into the house. He stood grinning while 
Moab hung up his hat and put out the lantern, and then 
he laughed aloud. 

«« Guess 1] get married myself,’’ he scoffed. <* It’s 
pretty cheap, since you ’ve got to be ’Squire.’” 

The old man stopped, and stared at him with his hand 
upraised, and then he clenched it, and brought it down 
upon the table. 

«<I never thought of that once,’’ he gasped. <I 
clean forgot to charge him.’” 

Tobe vanished, with a final shout of laughter, while 
Moab sat with stricken face, looking into the fire. 

«*It isn’t the money,’ he mourned. << It isn’t the 
money, though goodness knows I need that bad enough. 
But just to think that I’m such a fool. Such a fool !”’ 

Then Martha Rinker, forgetful of herself, put her hand 
timidly upon her husband’s shoulder. 

«« Don’t, Moab,”’ she said, softly. *‘* Don’t talk so. 
It’s the best kind of a fool to be, to forget yourself. A 
good many would have been more likely to remember 
the pay, and forget about doing something to deserve it.”’ 
She hesitated, but a glance at his bowed head led her on. 
«< That’s the difference between you and them. It’s 
nothing to feel bad about.”’ 
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He sat still a moment, and then, slowly and awk- 
wardly, he took the roughened, loving hand from his 
shoulder, and pressed it against his cheek. But Tobe 
Ebbitts was already telling his story to a group of loung- 
ers, and the next day, Rinker’s appearance on the street 
was a signal for derision. 

But Fate had set another trap for him. It was only 
two weeks afterward that Mr. Jerry Harris, his small 
fund of patience having been exhausted, brought suit 
against his whilom tenant, Abe Foster, in the court of 
Moab Rinker, J. P., for back rent. The trial was wit- 
nessed by numerous spectators. There was no doubt 
that the case was decided, but Moab’s dazed and par- 
alyzed condition afforded the misdirected ambition of 
Tobe Ebbitts a most unfortunate opportunity. Another 
Minchester letter found its way into the columns of the 
Argosport’ Lighthouse. It was undeniably interesting. 
It began with an explanation of the relations existing 
between Messrs. Harris and Foster. It emphasized the 
confidence in ’Squire Rinker which had led the plaintiff 
to bring suit in his court. It gave a picturesque description 
of the scene, beginning with the statement that ‘* ’Squire 
Rinker then tucked his judicial ermine into his boot-tops, 
and took his seat with dignity upon the wool-sack.’’ 

The account then proceeded to the events of the trial, 
and recited the fact, unfortunate, deplorable, but true, 
that Moab had taken nearly an hour to decide who 
should open the case, and had announced his ruling in 
the following words: ‘* According to the Statutes, the 
party who has the burden of proof upon him must open 
the case. Now, this time it seems to me that the burden 
of proof is for the defendant to prove why he don’t owe 
the rent, so he must produce his witnesses first, and 
make the first and last speech.’” 
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It was still more deplorable that the editor of the 
Lighthouse was so much amused by this product of 
rural jurisprudence that he wrote a delicious editorial 
upon it. And thereafter Moab did not even venture 
upon the street, except for urgent reasons. He built a 
small office in the corner of his yard, other cases came, 
and experience taught him to escape further disaster, but 
his official reputation was apparently fixed forever by his 
unfortunate beginning. 


It was a bright June morning when John Nilsson 
drove into Minchester in his farm wagon. He brought 
no load, for he had come to buy necessary food and 
clothing, and he had, wadded up in his pocket, five and 
ten dollar bills enough to pay cash for all his purchases. 
Next door to the feed stable was Murphy’s saloon, and 
when John had left his horses he braced himself with a 
glass of beer for haggling over prices. A hundred yards 
further west he met George Henty, who in his prosper- 
ous days had been auditor of Agate county, and it re- 
quired two more glasses of beer to express their joy at 
the encounter. 

It was here, in Weber’s saloon, that John first met 
Jim Moller, and as he, Moller, Henty and Weber played 
a friendly game of pedro decided that his new acquaint- 
ance was a good fellow. That was not, by any means, 
Moller’s general. reputation. He was commonly con- 
sidered the most dangerous man in the county, and was 
approached with some diffidence. He had lived in 
Minchester about four years, and had in that time had 
three fights, in each of which he had nearly beaten his 
man to death. It was perhaps due to the stimulating 
effect of these facts upon the imagination that he was 
popularly supposed to have killed a man somewhere in 
the dim past of which Minchester knew nothing. 
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Moller was a heavy, clumsy, muscular young fellow 
of medium height, with black hair, inclined to curl, 
unsteady black eyes, and a defiant face. He was fairly 
industrious, working most of his sober days, and making 
good wages as a tile ditcher. His wife—he had mar- 
ried two years before —idolized him, and declared that 
when he was not drinking he was the kindest husband in 
the world. She was silent about the other times, though 
there had been nights when the neighbors had been dis- 
turbed and excited, — with the Minchester excitement, 
which never leads to action, —by her cries. But what- 
ever his faults, Moller was unquestionably a good partner 
at pedro, and Nilsson found him so, and an entertaining 
companion as well — and the discovery was ample excuse 
for several more glasses of beer. 

They went out of the saloon together, and Henty left 
them. 

Just what followed is not known, as the two men dis- 
appeared from public view. At three o’clock in the after- 
noon, two boys, coming through the alley by the drug 
store, were startled by a groan—-coming apparently 
from the interior of Bankman’s paint-shop. Cautiously 
and fearfully they tiptoed to the open door, and then 
jumped back ; then ventured to peer in again, and finally 
turned and ran to the street and gave the alarm. 

When the crowd came, it found a man lying upon the 
floor, his great limbs stretched out limply and helplessly, 
and his bloody face turned up to the roof. There was 
no sign of consciousness, and under the bloody mask and 
clotted hair were numerous jagged cuts. 

Minchester courage does not believe in ostentation, and 
no one touched the prostrate figure until the doctor arrived. 
He had carried the flag up Mission Ridge, in his time, 
and closed the war a Colonel, and poor Nilsson’s wounds 
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were soon dressed, and he was put into comfortable quar- 
ters. 

He was apparently entirely,without money, and it was 
beyond question that he had been robbed. Several per- 
sons had noticed Nilsson and Moller upon the street 
together, and two men had seen them playing cards in 
the paint-shop. In fifteen minutes Constable Michael 
Barry had a warrant for Moller’s arrest, and retired to 
his house to make preparation for the performance of his 
duty. When he reappeared, a good half hour later, after 
a tearful parting with his wife, he was somewhat pale 
under his reddish hair, but every one knew that he car- 
ried a heavy armament within his pockets. 

The crowd trooped after him, but stopped at a re- 
spectful distance when he disappeared into Weber’s 
saloon, where Moller was known to be. Much to their 
surprise there was no sound from within, and Barry soon 
presented himself again to view, with Moller walking 
peaceably by his side. ‘The march was taken up again, 
each man walking well back of the constable, and step- 
ping bravely back of his neighbor whenever the prisoner 
turned his head. After he was safely immured in the 
«*calaboose,’’ fifteen minutes were spent in staring at 
the white walls before the first member of the crowd 
showed his lack of public spirit by slowly going back to 
his business. After they all had gone came Jim’s wife, 
and resting the end of a plank upon a projecting stone, 
and holding to the bars of the little cell window, stood 
crying and comforting Jim, wtth the sun beating down 
for over two hours upon her uncovered head. 

The deputy-prosecutor reached Minchester just as the 
moon was rising out of the level prairie, miles and miles 
away. 

Almost the entire population of the little town was 
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gathered upon the plank-walks and road-sides in the 
vicinity of Rinker’s office. There was a cheerful sound 
of conversation in the soft evening air, and then a pro- 
found hush as the constable appeared with his prisoner. 
Moller walked sullenly, with a dark scowl upon his face, 
so that those who lined the walk shrank away from him, 
and were fervently thankful that they were not in Barry’s 
place. The examination was a short one. There was 
no doubt of Moller’s guilt, and Moab committed him to 
jail, in default of bail, to await the action of the grand jury. 

The county jail was over twelve miles away, and the 
road lay partly through the scrub-oak and sand-ridges which 
covered the northern part of Agate county. Moller 
had so far proved entirely tractable, and the night was 
splendid with the light of the clear moon, but it was a 
long and lonely drive with as desperate a man as the 
prisoner was supposed to be. Barry ran his eyes over 
the faces near him. 

«« Where ’s John Burke ?’’ he demanded. Mr. Burke 
had the honor of being deputy-sheriff. He was suddenly 
invisible, but was soon pushed forward. Barry addressed 
him. 

«<The prisoner is in the hands of the county, Mr. 
Sheriff,” he declared. ‘«I have done my duty, and I 
turn him over to you.”’ 

It was nearly John’s bed-time, and it is small wonder 
that the dignity of his office seemed to him just then but 
a poor recompense for the dreariness of the prospect. He 
looked at Moller’s sullen face. 

«<I won’t take him!” he declared. <‘* You’ve got 
him, and you can take care of him yourself.”’ 

*«It’s your duty,’’ returned the constabular voice. 
««]’ve done my part, and he’s got to be took care of by 
somebody.”’ 
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«¢ Well, you ’ve got him,”’ reiterated the other, “‘ and 
I tell you I won’t take him away from you.” 

The two angry men, with the prisoner between them, 
prolonged their dispute, as they walked slowly toward 
the ‘‘brick block,’’ which was the center of the life, as 
well as the territory, of the town. 

The crowd trailed behind, dropping away by frag- 
ments, so that by the time the post-office was reached, 
not over twenty men and boys were left. Among them 
was Frank Campbell, the minister’s son, who separated 
himself from the rest at the corner. Passing the three 
principal figures, he heard Moller ask permission to get a 
drink, and, leaning against the brick wall of the corner 
store, he awaited developments. Moller came to the 
pump, some twenty feet from the officers — filled the 
iron cup with a few strokes of the handle, stooped over 
and drank, then glanced quickly ahead, and, dropping 
the cup with a rattle dashed lumberingly down the street. 
The boy made a movement ; he could have caught him 
easily, but no one gave pursuit, and he did not feel that 
the responsibility rested upon him. When he had taken 
a moment to think, he went home filled with disgust by 
the conviction that the whole thing had been effected by 
the connivance of the officers. 

There was naturally but one topic of conversation in 
Minchester, throughout the next forenoon. Probably no 
one in the village had not by dinner-time expressed an 
opinion with reference to Moller’s escape. The prevail- 
ing sentiment was contempt for the men who had per- 
mitted it. At one o’clock came the report that the 
sheriff had just started across the country, to take the 
recapture and care of Moller into his own hands. At 
the same time, the rumor gained circulation that the 
fugitive was in hiding along one of the hedges south- 
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east of town, and expectation was keyed to the highest 
itch. 

' But at two o’clock Moab Rinker appeared before the 

drug store, and, though no one knew it at the time, his 

appearance utterly ruined the prospects. He listened to 

the discussion of the sensational reports, and then quietly 

asked for confirmation of them. 

Upon receiving it, he set off silently toward home. 
Young Campbell met him upon the street-crossing, and 
questioned him. 

«« Well,’’ said Moab, looking down the street with a 
troubled gaze, ‘* this thing is a disgrace to the town. If 
Jim Moller ’s hiding*anywhere near here, and is left 
alone until the sheriff comes and gets him, every man in 
Minchester ought to be ashamed of himself.’’ 

«« That ’s what I think,’’ answered the young fellow, 
hotly. <* And yet,’’ with a laugh, ‘*I didn’t seem to 
want to go after him myself, when he ran past me last 
night.’’ 

«© Of course not,’? Moab asserted. <*It wouldn’t 
be right for you; it’s a man’s place. 

He closed his mouth, almost with a snap, and went 
off, with a glitter of the gray eyes which made the young 
fellow look after him curiously. He ran to him, and 
touched his arm. 

«* Let ’s go together and get him !”’ he cried, with his 
face flushed. Moab looked at him in astonishment. 

«*©You!’’? He shook his head slowly. ‘* Not you, 
no, sir. That won’t do. I’m goin’ after him myself, 
only I don’t want everybody to know about it, and a 
crowd to follow me out there. But you—if I thought 
vou were goin’, by yourself or with anybody else, I’d 
tell your father in time to have him stop you—let alone 
takin’ you with me.”’ 
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The boy took the warning, and walked slowly away, 
while Moab entered his own house. Then Campbell 
quickened his pace. At the door of Willit’s hardware 
store he met his friend, John Willit, walking slowly 
toward the rear; Campbell made an explanation which 
quickened Willit’s face with excitement, and led to a 
hurried transfer at the desk. Then, by a somewhat cir- 
cuitous course, he reached the railroad bridge, and hid 
himself beneath it. 

Almost from the bridge Poorman’s hedge ran directly 
to the east. A quarter of a mile north Hartman’s land 
was bounded by a parallel hedge. Half a mile to the 
east still another hedge, running north and south, inter- 
sected the others at right angles. Ten minutes after the 
boy had hidden himself Rinker came out of the house 
again, and sauntered off carelessly toward the creek with a 
willow fishing pole thrust ostentatiously over his shoulder. 

He crossed the creek on the water gate, slipping in 
the process and filling one shoe with water, strolled 
slowly down the opposite bank to the north until he 
reached Hartman’s hedge, then dropped his pole behind 
it and walked swittly and awkwardly tothe east. Young 
Campbell smiled at the manceuvre, and, waiting five 
minutes to start, was soon making his way rapidly along 
Poorman’s hedge. 

Coming cautiously to the intersection he saw Rinker, 
as he expected, approaching from the north, now walk- 
ing slowly and peering at the hedges as he came. Camp- 
bell dodged back and crept as far under the prickly, rak- 
ing twigs of the Osage orange as he could, trusting that 
Moab would turn to the east. He was so near to the 
corner that he heard the old man mutter, ‘‘ He must be 
east of here,’’ and listened to his slow footsteps as he 
came through the gap and turned away. 
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When he could no longer hear them he thrust out his 
head and watched. 

Very slowly the old man went on, studying the hedge 
in front of him. Suddenly he stopped. A hundred 
yards ahead a man rolled out of the green wall, and 
broke into a clumsy run. Rinker stared at him a mo- 
ment and then cried, ‘* Halt, there. Hold on!’”’ 

The fugitive kept right on and Moab started also. 

««Stop,’’ he cried, as he ran. ‘* You coward you; 
you coward to run from an old man !”’ 

Moller turned his face over his shoulder and saw 
Moab running with empty hands. He stopped imme- 
diately, and the old man came up and stood panting. 
Moller scowled at him. 

<< Well,’’ he muttered, menacingly, ‘‘what’s the 
matter? What do you want?”’ 

Rinker’s breath was coming back, and he waited for 
it, while Moller clenched his fists and his face grew 
blacker. 

««T want you — to go back with me,’’ came Rinker’s 
gasping, but grim, reply. Moller laughed contemptu- 
ously, and the old man’s gray eyes flashed. ‘* And 
you ’re going, too —if I go,’’ he added slowly. 

Jim’s laugh turned into a sneer. ‘*AmI? I don’t 
see your gun.”’ 

**You don’t want to see it, Jim,’’ said Rinker. 
«« You ’d better come with me.”’ 

He put his hand upon Moller’s arm, but the ruffian 
threw ,t off and struck it with his fist. Then, as Rinker 
was on the point of grappling him, he drew a handker- 
chief from his pocket. Even in the instant, Moab noticed 
the stone tied in the end of’ it, and understood the 
bruised cuts upon poor Nilsson’s face. He whirled it 
viciously, and the old man’s arm, thrown up to guard 
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his head, dropped limply as the stone struck it. Camp- 
bell was coming like a race-horse, but the men did not 
notice him until his voice rang out clearly: 

«* Here ’s a revolver, Mr. Rinker,’’ he cried. 

Moller started, and with his improvised sling-shot 
still swinging, glanced half round. The hardened old 
knuckles caught him fairly on the jaw and he fell heavily, 
without consciousness. Moab turned to the boy: 

«« Never mind,’”’ he said. ‘*I’ve got a revolver. I 
guess I ’}] have to drive him in with it, because my arm’s 
broken. I wish we had him there.”’ 

Moller was opening his eyes, and the expression 
which followed their first glance caused Rinker to look 
around. The sheriff of Agate county was coming 
through the gap with a great crowd at his heels. 

««Did you shoot him?’’ he asked, seeing the re- 
volver. 

*« No,’’ answered the old man. ‘I didn’t want to; 
he was n’t armed. [ hit him.”’ 

There was a gasp of astonishment. ‘‘I bound him 
over to the grand jury in my court last night,’”’ he went 
on. ‘It appeared as if they let him get away — but 
he’s here —and I guess you can take care of him now.’’ 

The pain of his injured arm was almost intolerable, 
and made him oblivious of the admiring crowd which 
pressed him on every side as they walked home. The 
murmur of voices throbbed vaguely in his ear, without 
impressing him. Finally, a remark pierced to his con- 
sciousness. It was in the voice of Jerry Harris, whose 
name always suggested unpleasant memories to him. 

«« Tt certainly beats me,’’ Jerry was telling his neigh- 
bor. ‘I never thought he had anything in him at all. 
It was always a big puzzle to me what such a woman as 
Marthy Rinker could see in him, any way. But I 
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s’pose she ’l] be about the proudest woman in Minchester 
now.’”’ 

Then Moab’s face was slowly raised, and as he looked 
up, with the red sunset light lining his rugged features, 
his slow smile was as full of an infinite content as that of 
a sleeping child. 


Joun Maxwett Crowe. 
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I Jay your crimson petals, rose, 
Against my withered cheek, 
With every fitful wind that blows 
I feel them warm and sleek 

Pat softly there like baby hands 
That know not what they seek. 








I am so old and lonely, rose; 

The greedy years have fled, 

Rich freighted with my joys and 
woes 

Till grief itself is dead; 

And though I feel soft, clinging hands, 

I have no tears to shed. 
































The lilies slim and white 

Bend low their simple faces. 

Each stainless heart is bright — 

A dewdrop leaves no traces. 

I knew a girl as fair and slight 
And innocent of wrong and right. 


Her body young and shy 

Felt not its own perfection, 

Each softly-lidded eye 

She closed in pure reflection. 

She dreamed of life, till love drew 
nigh, 

She woke to live and love and die. 


Oh lily-buds unturl 

And show your hearts of fire! 

Lift up your lips of pearl 

And taste fulfilled desire. 

This thin gray lock was once a curl; 
This barren heart beat in a girl. 




















How can I wish for anything ? 
The ripened dandelions swing 
About me in a fairy ring. 


A breath would wing my wish as far 
Toward wonderland as yonder star. 


What shall I wish for ? Swooping low 
The wizard bat has bid me, ‘* blow! 
And wish a wish of long ago.”’ 


Old ‘i how weird and wise as 
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CURIOUS PUNISHMENTS OF 
BYGONE DAYS 


V 


PuNISHMENTs OF AUTHORS AND Books 


HE punishments of authors deserve a separate chap- 
T ter ; for since the days of Greece and Rome their 
woes have been many. The burning of con- 
demned books began in those ancient states. In the 
days of Augustus no less than twenty thousand volumes 
were consumed ; among them ali the works of Labienus, 
who, in despair thereat, refused food, pined and died. 
His friend Cassius Severus, when he heard sentence pro- 
nounced, cried out in a loud voice that they must burn 
him also if they wished the books to perish, as he knew 
them all by heart. 

The Bible fed the flames by order of Dioclesian. And 
in England the public hangman warmed his marrow at 
both literary and religious flames. Bishop Stockesly 
caused all the New Testaments of Tindal’s translation to 
be openly burnt in St. Paul’s churchyard. On August 
27, 1659, Milton’s books were burnt by the hangman ; 
Marlow’s translations kept company. These vicarious 
sufferings were as nothing in the recital of the author’s 
woes, for the sight of an author or a publisher with his 
ear nailed toa pillory was too common to be widely 
noted, for anyone who printed without permission could, 
by the law of the land, thus be treated ; when the author 
was released, if his bleeding ear was left on the pillory, 
that did not matter. The rise of the Puritans and their 
public expression of faith is marked by most painful 
episodes for those unterrified men. Dr. Leighton, who 
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wrote Zion’s Plea Against Prelacy, paid dearly tor call- 
ing the Queen a daughter of Heth, and Episcopacy 
satanical. He was degraded from the ministry, pilloried, 
branded, whipped, his ear was cut off, his nostril slit ; 
he was fined £10,000 and languished eleven years in 
prison, only to be told on his tardy release, with the 
irony of fate, that his mutilation and imprisonment had 
been illegal. 

In 1664 Benjamin Keach, a Baptist minister, was ar- 
raigned for writing and publishing a seditious book. His 
arrest was brought about by another minister named Dis- 
ney, who, as his fellow-countrymen would say, ‘sings 
small’’ in the matter. Disney wrote ‘‘to his honoured 
friend Luke Wilkes, esqre, at Whitehall, with speed, 
these presents”’ : 

«« Honour’d Sir And Loving Brother : 

This Primmer owned by Benjamin Keach as the Author 
and bought by my man George Chilton for five pence 
of Henry Keach of Stableford Mill neare me, a miller ; 
who then sayd that his brother Benjamin Keach is author 
of it, and that there are fiveteen hundred of them printed. 
This Benjamin Keach is a Tayler, and one that is a 
teacher in this new-fangled-way and lives at Winslow 
a market town in Buckinghamshire. Pray take some 
speedie course to acquaint my Lord Archbishop his 
Grace with it, whereby his authoritye may issue forth 
that ye impression may be seized upon before they be 
much more dispersed to ye poisoning of people; they 
containing (as I conceive) schismaticall factions and 
hereticall matter. Some are scattered in my parish, and 
perchance in no place sooner because he hath a sister 
here and some others of his gang, two whereof I have 
bought up. Pray let me have your speedie account of it. 
I doubt not but it will be taken as acceptable service to 
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God’s church and beleeve it a very thankeful oblige- 
ment to 
Honoured Sir, 
Your truely Loving Brother, 
Tuomas Disney.’’ 

As a result of Disney’s neighborly and zealous offices, 
Benjamin Keach was thus sentenced : 

‘«That you shall go to gaol for a fortnight without 
bail or mainprise ; and the next Saturday to stand upon 
the pillory at Ailsbury for the space of two hours, from 
eleven o’clock to one, witha paper on your head with 
this inscription: For writing, printing and publishing a 
schismatical book, entitled « The Child’s Instructor ; or, a 
New and Easy Primmer.’ And the next Thursday so 
stand, and in the same manner and for the same time, 
in the market of Winslow ; and there your book shall be 
openly burnt before your face by the common hangman, 
in disgrace to you and your doctrine. And you shall 
forfeit to the King’s Majesty the sum of £20, and shall 
remain in gaol till you find securities for your good 
behaviour and appearance at the next assizes, there to 
renounce your doctrine and to make such public submission 
as may be enjoined you.”’ 

Keach stood twice with head and hands set in the 
pillory, and his book was burnt, and his fine was paid; 
but never was he subdued, and never did he make re- 
cantation. 

Pope wrote a well-known, oft-quoted, yet false line: 
*« Earless on high stood unabashed De Foe.’’ 

The great Daniel De Foe did stand on high on a 
pillory, but he was not earless. He was by birth and 
belief a Dissenter, and he wrote a severe satire against 
the Church party, entitled The Shortest Way with the 
Dissenters, which so ironically, and with such apparent 
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soberness, reduced the argument of the intolerant to an 
absurdity, that for a short time it deceived zealous church- 
folk, who welcomed and praised it, but who turned on 
him with redoubled hatred when they finally perceived 
the satire. It was termed a scandalous and seditious 
pamphlet, and fifty pounds reward was offered for him. 
He was arrested, tried, pilloried in three places, and 
imprisoned for a year; but the Queen paid his fine for 
his release from prison, and his pillory was hung with 
garlands of flowers, and his health was drunk, and scraps 
of his vigorous doggerel from his Hymn to the Pillory 
passed from lip to lip. 


«« Men that are men in thee can feel no pain 
And all thy insignificants disdain 
Contempt that false new word for shame 
Is, without crime, an empty name. 


The first intent of laws 

Was to correct the effect and check the cause 
And all the ends of punishment 
Were only future mischiefs to prevent. 


But justice is inverted when 
Those engines of the law 
Instead of pinching vicious men 
Keep honest ones in awe.”’ 


Williams, the bookseller, set in the pillory in the year 
1765 for republishing the North Briton, was also treated 
with marks of consideration and kindness. He held a 
sprig of laurel in his hand as he stood, and a purse of 
two hundred guineas for his benefit was collected in the 
crowd. 

As times changed, so did opinions. The Bishop of 
Rochester denounced Martin Luther and all his works, 
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and Luther’s books were burned in the public squares. 
Puritan publications by the hundreds fed the flames ; 
Quaker and Baptist books took their turns. Then the 
Parliamentary soldiers burned the Book of Common 
Prayer. In France, in the year 1790, the monasteries 
were ransacked and their books burned. In Paris eight 
hundred thousand were burned ; in all France over four 
million: of these twenty-six thousand were in manuscript. 

Crossing the Atlantic to a land void of printing presses 
could not silence Puritan authors. They still had pen 
and ink, and manuscripts could be sent back across the 
ocean to a land full of presses and type. 

A rather amusing episode of early Massachusetts history 
anent authors happened in 1634, as may be found in 
Volume I, page 137, of the Colonial Records. 

«« Where Mr. Israel Stoughton hath written a certain 
book, which hath occasioned much trouble and offence 
to the Court ; the said Mr. Stoughton did desire of the 
court, that the said book might be burnt, as being weak 
and offensive.”’ 

Such extraordinary and unparalleled modesty on the 
part of an author did not save Mr. Stoughton’s bacon, 
for he was disabled from holding any office in the com- 
monwealth for the space of three years. Winthrop said 
he used ‘* weak arguments,’’ all of which did not pre- 
vent his being a brave soldier in the Pequot Wars, and 
serving as a colonel in the Parliamentary army in England. 

A fuller account of the trials of a Puritan author in a 
new land is told through notes taken from the court rec- 
ords. First may be given a declaration of the Court: 

«*The General Court, now sittinge at Boston, in New 
England, this sixteenth of October, 1650. There was 
brought to or hands a booke writen, as was therein sub- 
scribed, to William Pinchon, Gent, in New England, 
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entituled The Meritorious Price of or Redemption, Justi- 
fycatio, &c. clearinge it from some common Errors &c. 
which booke, brought ouer hither by ashippe a few dayes 
since and contayninge many errors & heresies generally 
condemned by all orthodox writers that we haue met with 
and haue judged it meete and necessary, for vindicatio of 
the truth, so far as in vs lyes, as also to keepe & pserue 
the people here committed to or care & trust in the true 
knowledge & faythe of or Lord Jesus Christ, & of or 
owne redemption by him, and likewise for the clearinge 
of orselves to or Christian brethren & others in England, 
(where this booke was printed & is dispersed), hereby to 
ptest or innocency, as being neither partyes nor priuy to 
the writinge, composinge, printinge, nor diuulging 
thereof ; but that, on the contrary, we detest & abhorre 
many of the opinions & assertions therein as false, erony- 
ous, & hereticall ; yea, & whatsoeuer is contayned in the 
sd booke which are contrary to the Scriptures ofthe Old 
& New Testament, & the generall received doctrine ofthe 
orthodox churches extant since the time ofthe last & best 
reformation & for proffe and euidence of or sincere & 
playne meaninge therein, we doe hereby condemne the 
sd booke to be burned in the market place, at Boston, by 
the common executionor, & doe purpose with all con- 
venient speede to convent the sd William Pinchon before 
authority, to find out whether the sd William Pinchon 
will owne the sd booke as his or not; which if he doth, 
we purpose (Gd willinge) to pceede with him accordinge 
to his demerits, vnles he retract the same, and giue full 
satisfaction both here & by some second writinge to be 
printed and dispersed in England; all of which we 
thought needfull, for the reasons eboue aleaged, to make 
knowne by this short ptestation & declaration. Also we 
further purpose, with what convenient speede we may, to 
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appoynt some fitt psn to make a pticuler answer to all 
materiall & controuersyall passages in the sd booke, & to 
publish the same in print, that so the errors & falsityes 
therein may be fully discoued, the truth cleared, & the 
minds of those that loue & seeke after truth confirmed 
therein p curia.”’ 

*<It is agreed vppon by the whole Court, that Mr. 
Norton, one of the reuend elders of Ipswich, should be 
intreated to answer Mr. Pinchon’s booke with all con- 
venient speede.”’ 

The sentence of this book to be burned by the com- 
mon hangman was changed to be burned by some per- 
son appointed to the duty who would consent to per- 
form it. It was not always easy to get a hangman. 

In 1684 a man in Maryland ‘< of tender years’’ was 
convicted of horse-stealing and sentenced to death. A 
‘«private and secret’? pardon was issued by the Assem- 
bly, but he was given no knowledge of it until he was 
conveyed to the place of execution and the rope placed 
round his neck, when he was respited on condition that 
he would perform the part for life of common hangman, 
which he did. 

The hangman was usually some respited prisoner un- 
der sentence of death. In some shires in England, he 
had to be hung at last himself, else the power of pos- 
sessing a hangman lapsed from the town. One hangman, 
mortally sick, was bolstered up by his friends with a 
shoemaker’s bench and a kit in front of him, pretending 
to work, and when the sheriff came to seize him and 
carry him to the gallows, he did not seem very sick and 
they left the house without him. He died that night 
peaceably in bed. All these doings seem too barbarous 
for civilized England. 

Thomas Maule was a Salem Quaker and an author. 
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His book was ordered to be burned in 1695 in Boston 
market place. The diary of the Reverend Dr. Bentley 
says of him : 

‘© Tho’s Maule, shopkeeper of Salem, is brought 
before the Council to answer for his printing and pub- 
lishing a pamphlet of 260 pages entitled «* Truth held 
Forth and Maintained,’’ owns the book but will not own 
all, till he sees his copy which is at New York with 
Bradford who printed it. Saith he writt to ye Gov’r of 
N. York before he could get it printed. Book is ordered 
to be burnt—being stuff’d wth notorious lyes and scan- 
dals, and he recognizes to it next Court of Assize and 
gen’] gaol delivery to be held for the County of Essex. 
He acknowledges that what was written concerning the 
circumstance of Major Gen. Atherton’s death was a 
mistake, was chiefly insisted on against him, which I 
believe was a surprise to him, he expecting to be ex- 
amined in some point of religion, as should seem by his 
bringing his Bible under his arm.”’ 

In 1654 the writingsof John Reeves and Ludowick 
Muggleton, self-styled prophets, were burned in Boston 
market-place by that abhorred public functionary the 
hangman. Other Quaker books were similarly burned, 
and John Rogers of New London, who hated the 
Quakers, but whom the Boston magistrates persisted in 
regarding and classifying as a Quaker, had to see his 
books perish in the flames in company with Quaker pub- 
lications. In 1754 a pamphlet called The Monster of 
Monsters, a sharp criticism on the Massachusetts Court 
which caused much stir in provincial political circles, 
was burned by the hangman in King Street, Boston. 
We learn from the Connecticut Gazette that about the 
same time another offending publication was sentenced to 
be ** publicly whipt according to Moses Law, with 
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forty stripes save one, and then burnt.’” The true book- 

lover winces at the thought of the blood-stained hands of 

the hangmar on any book, even though a ‘* Monster.”’ 
Auice Morse Earte. 











THE CATS AT NIGHT 


ERE in the streets, beneath the stars — 
The silent stars, the watching stars — 
The self-same Jupiter and Mars — 


Beneath the same bejewelled dome, 
Whose rays saw Theban stragglers home, 
These feline creatures nightly roam. 


They wail, they weep, yet shed no tears. 
Their cries have tortured human ears 
Thro’ many thousand thronging years. 


«« Why, why,” they, knowing nothing, wail, 
«« Must we bear increase without fail, 
Yet all our cares have no avail ? 


«« Why into generation leap 
We, while all other creatures sleep ; 
Why must our hordes their numbers keep ? 


«« But, Oh, we must! Alas, we must ! 
For Passion hath her talons thrust 
All through our humble race’s dust. 


«« But you, ye men of high desires, 
Whose fathers mummified our sires, 
Take warning from our wailing choirs. 
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‘« Know that to merely multiply, 
Without one dream of progress high, 
Is evil ; therefore do we cry. 


«« We moan, and cry, and howl, and groan ; 
In wordless ignorance we own, 
That lust is loss of life alone.’’ 
H. M. Wiutiams. 











NOTES 


[The jaded reviewer, being a man of honor, puts 
down the third volume, read to the uttermost word, and 
sighs. He draws his paper toward him, takes pen in 
hand and writes. ‘‘ George Hemingway is probably 
young’’ then he stops and stares at what he has put 
down. One has read it so often and written it so often. 
But that, or its paraphrase, has to be said nevertheless. 
Why a hard-working man should not avail himself of a 
printed slip in such a case, it is difficult to say. And 
this is the idea I want to make public for the partial 
reformation of American criticism. One pushes ‘* George 
Hemingway ’’ aside and meditates. Every week there 
comes to hand this bale of glittering novels. One work 
of merit, perhaps—if so, we are lucky—one or two 
inflated impostors to be scored, and the rest ! — those 
deserving mediocrities and their well-meant, unobjection- 
able books! It is here that the pathos of a reviewer’s 
life comes in. Nothing is more objectionable than an 
unobjectionable book. It is as trite as a morning paper, 
as uninteresting as the face of a fashionable beauty, as 
commonplace as a society wedding ; and hard it is to say 
why we should not deal with them as the ladies’ pavers 
do with those functions. You know the sort of thing 
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they send out. ‘*On blank, at blank, was celebrated 
the wedding of blank, son of blank, to blank, daughter of 
blank. The ceremony was performed by blank, assisted 
by blank. The happy bride, who was given away by 
blank, was charmingly attired in blank.’? And so on. 


4| Here, for instance, is a form that would be constantly 
useful. ‘* We judge is a young writer; and if ¢o, 
there is not a little promise in her work. But the con- 
struction is crude, the sentiment conventional, and the 
dialogue, though easy and natural, deals uninterestingly 
with uninteresting things and has only an occasional 
relation to the story. the heroine, is drawn with 
considerable sympathy, but bears about the same 
relation to an English lord that an English lord bears to 
a human being. (Two lines blank here for indication 
of plot.) The attempt to infuse humor by adding a 
drunken Irishman who says ‘ Begorra!’ is scarcely suc- 
cessful. The description of the scenery of is evi- 
dently by an eye-witness. ’s style is fluent and 
inoffensive, it is a trifle wanting in distinction, and her 
choice of words is blameless, if her use of them is occa- 
sionally erratic. We shall look with interest for a 
maturer work from her pen.”’ 


4] After all, you must write something of that sort. For 
all you know, you may be dealing with a genius, who 
has still to learn how to put her work tcgether. There 
is a tale of Charles Baudelaire bidding someone be very 
careful about some Gold Coast idol or fetish. ‘‘ He may 
be the right one.’’ You should think of this when a 
new work comes ‘‘under your lash.’’ It seems very 
dull, dirty, pompous, affected, but —it may be the right 
one. Indeed, given admiring friends in comfortable cir- 
cumstances, an up-country experience, and nothing more 
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than an average vanity and a really very clever girl 
raght publish a book to fit the formula I have given. 
You must n’t go smashing people in the dark like that. 
Genius or not, every beginner’s construction is crude; it 
is experience and finished art alone that can save dialogue 
from running to seed; and as for sentiment — who wears 
her heart on her sleeve at sweet seventeen? Really, 
when I reflect on it, I wonder anyone has enough cour- 
age to damn a bad novel or a minor poet. The tale may 
be a ‘*Richard Feverel’’; the poetaster a Keats or a 
Wordsworth. It’s the conceit of these reviewers I sup- 
pose; the certainty that ¢hey are right in every case. 
Byron thought Pope a finer poet than Coleridge or 
Wordsworth, and Mathew Arnold, in addition to his 
Shelley heresies, firmly believed that ‘*Enoch Arden’’ 
was the finest of all Tennyson’s poems, and would 
admit merit to none of his contemporaries except Miss 
Ingelow. The reviewer knows that he has made no 
such mistakes and flatters himself, by comparison, into 
the conviction that he alone sees literature steadily and 
whole and without personal or other bias, and perhaps, 
after all, it is lucky that a belief in his own literary taste 
is the last vanity a man outgrows. Still mistakes have 
been made and that is why an occasional reviewer like 
myself, who at times feels most disgustingly fallible, 
hesitates to crush this novice of seventeen. And to ignore 
her altogether would be even more brutal than abuse. 
No reviewer grumbles at having to give kindly encour- 
agement to this copy-book fiction, but many of us feel 
that to impart anything like freshness to the seventy and 
seventh notice of the kind is an abominably difficult thing. 
A trank resort to formule seems an amazingly convenient 
way out of a troublesome position. Or a monthly mas- 
sacre of reviewers might keep things fresh, perhaps. 
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4] Here again would be a handy formula for the reviewer 
in ordinary. ‘* Mr. is one of the (innumerable) 
masters of the art of Poe. ‘The reader goes shivering 
through pool after pool of sloppy English, in a pelting 
shower of mysterious horrors. The sketch, called 
is weirdly incomprehensible, and the story of the strange 
sausage is as ghastly and grewsome as anything in Le 
Fanu. A sufficiently nervous person will find the tale 
about full of creepy suggestiveness. You almost 
shriek with horror at some of Mr. *s ghoulish 
fancies. Decidedly this is not a book to read ina lonely 
room late at night,”’ or, indeed, at any other time. 
«« Mr. has a wonderful turn for the ghastly and he 
does not spare us,’’ etc., etc. For it is one of the un- 
written laws of American criticism that no one has an ill 
word for the ‘‘grewsome.’’ ‘Try sentiment and a 
hundred voices are raised in derisive protest; be as witty 
as Sterne or as biting as Swift and your reviewer keeps 
tepid; but write a hideous tale of a man with empty eye- 
sockets or the ghost of a vampire, and forthwith Poe and 
Lytton, Mrs. Crowe, Mrs. Shelley, Hawthorne and 
Blake are rolling at your feet in a flattering bouquet. It 
is the correct thing and a modest reviewer does not care, 
of course, to make himself peculiar. Still it would save 
one all the boredom of ringing the changes on ‘* weird’’ 
and ‘‘creeps’’ and the rest of it anew, if a printed form 
were available. 


4|A printed form each would also be convenient just 
now for the manly book for boys, the one-volume novel 
of serious indecency, local-color books from Scotland 
and Wisconsin, detective stories and the British museum 
romance. Yet, after all, one has to think of the regular 
subscriber a little, and after a while, however admirably 
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the forms were done, they would pall on the constant 
reader. Possibly something like Mr. Clement Ley’s 
weather charts might be workable. He proposes several 
hundred typical maps which would cover all the possible 
distribution of weather over the country. Then put up 
the number for the day in the postoffice and every one 
will refer to the atlas, read the explanation and know 
what to expect. Similarly—a list of novels in a leading 
review, with a number referring to a standard handbook 
against each title. Or a system of abbreviations like the 
scholastic advertisements in the English educational papers 
might do well. For it really is an exceedingly difficult 
problem to get new reading by way of reviews out of a 
book that is devoid of individuality from cover to cover. 
The man who solves it will do a real service to the advance- 
ment of literature. At present there is nothing for it but 
to slate a mediocrity as though he were a criminal, to 
praise him as a genius, or to do his or her unentertain- 
ing blamelessness unentertaining justice. The latter, of 
course, would be the proper one, beyond all question, 
if only reviews were not primarily written with a view 
to their being read. 


But, in all seriousness, I would ask, how is it that 
in this country we have no adequate book reviews? 
How is it there is no journal the average man can confi- 
dently turn to for a sane and quotable criticism of what a 
book is? Criticism there is by the ton ; but of what 
wretched value! No literary journal in America seems 
to me to be within a mile of The Dia/, but I confess an 
inability to read it all through. I wish sometimes it 
would step down from the pedagogue’s chair and lay 
aside its cap and gown and mix genially with its fellow- 
mortals. What forbids The Dia/ to smile? The more 
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you appreciate its high aims the more you wish it would 
enforce them by a slight relaxation now and then, some 
gracious pleasantry, some harmless departure from its 
Olympian neutrality. Frozen scholarship and congealed 
criticism will never popularize literature. Apart from 
Tbe Dial, the only two papers that make any pretence to 
scientific criticism are The Critic and The Bookman; of 
which the former is crude and amateurish and the latter 
smug and commonplace. Some of the Boston daily 
papers contain sound, sensible reviews, but what can be 
said for those hideous, sprawling, three-column digests 
of books which fill the Sunday journals and are accepted 
as legal tender for criticism ? At present we have no 
paper that can approach the English literary weeklies, 
that can compete with the trenchant liveliness of the 
Saturday Review, or hold its own withthe benign dignity 
of the Atheneum or Academy. The explanation, I think, 
lies in the fact that here we have practically no literary 
class, no men of the order to which, let us say, Andrew 
Lang, Edward Gosse, Austin Dobson, and Quiller Couch 
belong ; and that consequently our reviews are written 
for us either by journalists who are ignorant or professors 
who are pedantic. 


(|I do not know any valid reason why a man who can 
write a popular book should be able to deliver a popular 
lecture ; but, no doubt, under the genial guidance of 
Major Pond, Ian Maclaren will thoroughly enjoy him- 
self here during the next two months. There are few 
writers who have enough moral courage to refuse to turn 
themselves into popular entertainers. Mr. J. M. Barrie 
is one of the few. He was invited about a year ago by 
the Aberdeen Corporation to deliver a public lecture in 
that city. His reply was characteristic: ‘* You are very 
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kind,’’ he wrote, ‘and I thank you very heartily for this 
pleasant remembrance of me that induced the committee 
to send me this invitation ; but on the few occasions on 
which I have been on a platform, I wished to get beneath 
it. I never did lecture, and I am sure I never could.’’ 
To Mr. Barrie evidently belongs the rare and valuable 
quality of knowing and laughing at his own shortcomings. 
Do you remember how he was once induced to take the 
chair at a Burns supper at Ayr; how he sat glum and 
helpless at the head of the table, doing none of those 
things which we expect a chairman to do, not even simu- 
lating enjoyment; how the papers chaffed him for his 
gaucherie ; how the cruelest chaff of all appeared in the 
National Observer, an article on ‘* Mr. Barrie in the 
chair,’? and how those people said this was a bit too 
strong, that there were limits, that it showed personal 
animus and so on and how it eventually leaked out that 
the man who had laughed most unmercifully at Barrie 
was Barrie! 


The literary ghouls who arrive with the undertaker to 
lay out a notable corpse in a drapery of sonnets and rem- 
iniscences are still making a carnival of Lady Tennyson’s 
death; and the world learns with polite surprise and a 
certain sense of having been cheated of its due, that there 
was no scandal in the Tennyson home at Aldworth, 
that there are no ‘‘revelations’’ to be made and that 
Lady Tennyson was a mild, unpretentious, every-day 
sort of woman, living a quiet life in uncomplaining ill- 
health. And the wise world is justly aggrieved, know- 
ing well that Carlyle in the act of throwing his breakfast 
out of the window is a truer picture of the realities of a 
literary household than Tennyson wheeling his wife 
about the garden in a back-chair. For the kind of life that 
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writers lead is judged by the appearance it makes in fic- 
tion and the drama, and these things are usually in a 
distressing enough condition, The husband, as you 
know, has a hacking cough and the wife a dying baby, 
and they write in the intervals of these cares among the 
litter of the breakfast things. Occasionally a comic, but 
sympathetic, servant brings in an armful of rejected 
MSS.., for in the dramatic life it never rains but it pours. 
Instead of talking about editors in a bright, vigorous fash- 
ion, as the recipients of rejected manuscripts are wont, 
the husband groans and covers his face with his hands and 
the wife, leaving the touching little story she is writing 
—she mails this about 11 a. m. and it produces a pub- 
lisher and $500 before 12:30— comforts him by flop- 
ping suddenly over his shoulder. ‘* Courage,’’ she says, 
stroking his hyacinthine locks (whereas all real literary 
men are either gray or bald). Sometimes, as in ‘‘ Our 
Flat,’’ comic tradesmen interrupt the course of true lite- 
rature with their ignoble desires for cash payments, 
and sometimes, as in ‘* Our Boys,’’ uncles come and 
weep at the infinite pathos of a bad breakfast egg. But 
it’s always a very sordid, dusty, lump-in-your-throaty 
affair, and no doubt it conduces to morality by deterring 
the young and impressionable from literary vices. For 
surely it is better —if only as arelief to the congested 
literary market —that people should cling to the old 
theory and not put their trust too rashly in this last and 
most misleading of the Tennysonian Idylls. 
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